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FOREWORD 


THE  Missionary  Heroes  Course  for  Boys  meets  a  real  need.  It 
is  a  series  of  missionary  programs  for  boys  based  on  great 
biographies  which  every  boy  should  know.  Courses  Number  One, 
Two  and  Three  are  now  available,  each  providing  programs  for 
twelve  months,  which  may  be  used  in  the  monthly  meetings  of  boys’ 
groups.  Other  courses  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  issued  for 
subsequent  years. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  leader  purchase  two  copies  of  each 
booklet;  one  to  be  kept  for  reference  and  the  other  to  be  cut  up  to 
provide  each  boy  with  his  assigned  part.  Some  may  prefer  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  booklet  and  typewrite  the  parts  for  assignment.  In  order 
to  tie  together  the  life  incidents  as  they  are  presented  by  the  boys, 
the  leader  should  master  the  facts  outlined  in  the  biographical 
sketch  and  read  carefully  the  volume  upon  which  the  program  is 
based.  These  volumes  are  missionary  classics  and  may  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  worthwhile  library  of  Christian  adventure. 

Boys  are  keenly  interested  in  stories  of  adventure  and  achieve¬ 
ment  and  it  is  hoped  that  participation  in  the  programs  will  lead 
many  of  the  boys  to  read  these  great  missionary  biographies.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  thirty-five  other  life-story  programs  now  avail¬ 
able  for  Courses  Number  One,  Two  and  Three,  listed  on  the  last 
page.  The  books  upon  which  these  programs  are  based  may  be 
loaned  through  public  libraries  or  purchased  from  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  and  other  book-selling  agencies. 

Portraits  of  these  missionary  heroes  are  also  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  at  fifteen  cents  a  copy  or  $1.50  for  each  set  of  twelve. 

While  these  programs  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
boys’  organizations  of  all  types — i.  e.,  Organized  Classes,  Boy 
Scouts,  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  etc. — they  were  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Royal  Ambassadors,  a  world  outlook  organization 
for  ’teen  age  boys  originating  in  the  southland  and  since  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  Northern  Baptist  boys  by  the  Department  of 
Missionary  Education.  We  commend  these  materials  to  all  lovers 
of  boys. 


William  A.  Hill. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MEETING 


1.  Scripture  Reading:  Matt.  5:43-48,  especially  verse  44:  “But 
I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you — 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you.”  Illustrated  by  Dr.  Pennell  in  treating  at  his  hospital, 
afterwards,  some  of  the  very  men  that  had  attacked  him  at 
the  Bannu  Horse  Fair.  (See  pages  55  to  57  of  “Doctor  Pen¬ 
nell:  Afghan  Pioneer,”  reprinted  in  this  booklet  and  listed  as 
No.  9  in  this  program.) 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Hymn:  “The  Church’s  One  Foundation.”  Sung  in  Urdu  by 
the  High  School  Boys  of  Bannu,  serving  as  a  choir  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the  Church  at  Karak — a  vil¬ 
lage  that  fifteen  years  before  had  shown  its  hostility  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  no  uncertain  way.  (See  pages  59-60  and  444- 
445  of  “Pennell  of  the  Afghan  Frontier”  by  Alice  M.  Pen¬ 
nell,  and  selection  No.  13  in  this  booklet.) 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Life  Story*  (based  upon  the  brief  sketch 
in  this  booklet  and  pages  1-20  of  the  source  book,  “Doctor 
Pennell:  Afghan  Pioneer”  by  Ernest  H.  Hayes). 

5.  Beginning  Work  on  the  Frontier.  (Pages  21-23  of  “Doctor 
Pennell:  Afghan  Pioneer,”  by  Ernest  H.  Hayes.) 

6.  Beginning  at  Bannu.  (Pages  27-28,  28-30.) 

7.  The  Need  for  a  Hospital.  (Pages  34-35.) 

8.  Winning  His  First  Convert.  (Pages  37-40.) 

9.  Enduring  Hardship  as  a  Good  Soldier.  (Pages  52-53,  55- 
57.) 

10.  Visiting  a  Robber  Chief.  (Pages  65-67.) 

11.  Work  for  the  Man  of  Tomorrow.  (Pages  69-71,  100-101.) 

12.  Touring  India  as  a  Sadhu.  (Pages  88,  90-92.) 

13.  Opening  a  Branch  Station  at  Karak.  (Pages  96-98,  98-99.) 

14.  The  End  of  a  Useful  Life.  (Pages  123-126.) 

*'l'he  leader  should  master  the  brief  summary  given  in  this  booklet  and  read 
the  book  upon  which  this  program  is  based:  “Doctor  Pennell:  Afghan  Pioneer” 
by  Ernest  H.  Hayes.  A  longer  and  more  detailed  life  has  been  written  by  his 
wife,  Alice  M.  Pennell,  entitled,  “Pennell  of  the  Afghan  Frontier.” 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 
THEODORE  L.  PEXXELL 


Theodore  L.  Pennell,  destined  to  render  outstanding  service  as 
a  medical  pioneer  on  the  Afghan  Border,  was  born  in  October  1867 
at  Clifton,  England.  His  father,  who  had  practiced  medicine  in 
South  America  previous  to  his  marriage,  died  when  the  son  was 
but  nine  years  old.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  unusual  character 
and  intelligence,  devoted  her  life  to  the  rearing  of  the  son  and 
later  to  the  advancement  of  his  chosen  work. 

As  a  boy  his  health  was  delicate  but  with  the  years  came  physi¬ 
cal  stamina  and  commanding  stature  (six  feet  two  inches).  He 
entered  University  College,  London,  in  1884,  taking  the  medical 
course,  and  graduated  later  with  high  honors,  winning  the  Gold 
Medal,  as  had  his  father  before  him.  During  his  course,  like  Dr. 
Grenfell,  he  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  working  boys  of 
London.  A  year  before  he  received  his  medical  degree,  he  had 
offered  his  services  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  appointment  for  work  in  Northwest  India,  on  the  very 
border  of  Afghanistan,  a  land  still  closed  to  missionaries.  H  is 
mother  decided  to  accompany  him,  both  going  ‘ ‘overseas’’  at  their 
own  charges. 

The  fall  of  1892  found  them  at  work  in  Dera  Ismail  Khali,  an 
important  trade  center  on  a  caravan  route  from  India  into  Afghan¬ 
istan.  The  Afghans  (often  called  Pathans)  are  Moslems  by  faith 
and  robbers  by  profession.  Dr.  Pennell  soon  won  their  regard 
by  sharing  their  food,  accepting  their  hospitality  and  even  wearing 
their  costume.  He  possessed  a  remarkable  gift  for  languages  and 
within  a  year  he  had  passed  his  three  language  examinations. 
Within  a  very  short  time  he  was  able  to  preach  in  the  Urdu 
tongue. 

Bannu  appealed  to  him  as  a  pivotal  center  for  his  work.  It 
is  close  to  the  Tochi  Pass  and  a  natural  gateway  of  trade  between 
Afghanistan  and  India.  It  gave  access  to  the  wild  and  lawless 
hill  tribes  (Mahsuds  and  Waziris)  who  under  the  fanatical  tutelage 
of  their  priests  (Mullahs)  thought  of  the  slaying  of  a  foreign  infidel 
as  the  gateway  to  Paradise.  It  was  here  that  he  settled  in  1893 
and  here  that  he  labored  for  the  next  nineteen  vears. 

His  fame  as  a  doctor  and  surgeon,  and  especially  his  skill  in 
operating  on  the  eye,  drew  the  wild  tribesmen  from  great  dis- 
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tames.  1  he  necessity  for  a  hospital  was  soon  evident  and  mother 
and  son,  from  their  own  funds,  made  a  beginning.  In  time,  the 
hospital  wards  had  a  capacity  of  54  beds.  His  mother  served 
as  the  efficient  head  nurse  and  counselled  with  him  in  all  the  un¬ 
dertakings. 

Before  beginning  his  work  on  the  frontier,  he  had  been  unfavor¬ 
able  to  educational  work  but  observation  and  experience  led  him 
to  say  that  the  hope  of  India  is  in  her  mission  colleges  and 
schools.  Burdened  as  he  was  with  his  medical  and  evangelistic 
work,  he  nevertheless  founded  a  school  for  boys  that  in  time  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  Bannu  High  School.  His  experience  in  boys’ 
work  during  his  student  days  in  London  stood  him  in  good  stead 
and  he  gave  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  development  of  sports. 
One  summer  he  made  a  tour  of  India  with  his  football  team,  an 
innovation  in  India. 

Tlie  first  convert  to  be  won  to  the  Christian  faith  was  Jahan 
Khan,  who  as  a  boy  had  been  befriended  by  Dr.  Pennell.  He 
assisted  the  Doctor  in  learning  the  Pushtu  tongue  and,  in  turn, 
through  the  lad’s  desire  to  learn  English,  the  Doctor  introduced 
him  to  the  Savior.  In  time  he  studied  medicine  and  eventually 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  branch  hospital  at  Karak.  Jahan  Khan 
developed  into  a  valuable  Christian  worker,  the  first  of  scores  won 
from  Islam.  The  cure  of  the  body  naturally  leads  to  the  “cure” 
of  the  soul. 

Accompanied  by  Jahan  Khan,  and  wearing  a  saffron  robe,  Dr. 
Pennell  toured  India  on  a  bicycle  in  1904.  Dressed  as  a  Sadhu, 
or  holy  man,  and  according  to  their  custom  depending  upon  gifts 
and  hospitality  for  each  day’s  needs,  they  visited  both  Bombay  and 
Calcutta.  The  tour  was  not  without  its  hardships  and  complica¬ 
tions  but  it  gave  him  a  better  understanding  of  the  grip  of  both 
Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism  on  their  respective  followers. 

The  strain  of  sixteen  continuous  years  of  work  had  told  on  his 
health  and  necessitated  a  furlough.  His  mother,  now  in  her  seventy- 
third  year,  did  not  feel  equal  to  undertake  the  journey  and  yet 
insisted  upon  his  going.  Three  months  after  they  parted,  she 
passed  away,  leaving  the  beneficent  memory  of  a  noble  service. 
During  his  visit  to  the  homeland,  he  took  medical  courses,  gave 
addresses  and  wrote  his  informing  book,  “Among  the  Wild  Tribes 
of  Afghan.” 

On  his  return  to  India  in  the  fall  of  1908,  he  won  the  hand 
of  Dr.  Alice  M.  Sorabji,  who  for  some  years  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Hospital  at  Delhi.  They  were  married 
at  Allahabad  Cathedral  and  within  a  month  were  established  at 
Bannu.  The  presence  of  a  skilled  woman  physician  drew  to  the 
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hospital  a  great  number  of  women  patients  and  in  1912  work  was 
begun  on  a  Zenana  (Woman’s)  Hospital. 

The  growth  of  the  work,  even  prior  to  his  furlough  in  Eng¬ 
land,  had  necessitated  the  help  of  a  colleague.  In  1908,  Ur.  W.  H. 
Barnett  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
to  assist  Dr.  Pennell.  Side  by  side  they  had  ministered  in  the 
name  of  the  Great  Physician.  Describing  the  growing  work,  Mrs. 
Pennell  says:  “The  wards  were  full,  the  new  sheds  were  crowded 
with  patients,  the  verandahs  were  lined  with  beds;  never  before 
had  there  been  so  much  work  in  Bannu.  Operations  took  place 
every  afternoon,  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  in  number;  cataract 
cases  filled  the  eye-wards  and  the  doctors  and  nurses  were  worked 
off  their  feet.” 

When  the  work  was  prospering  and  the  sunlight  of  the  gospel 
was  lighting  even  the  dark  recesses  of  Afghanistan,  a  cloud  of 
disaster  suddenly  darkened  the  sky.  Dr.  Barnett  had  cared  for  a 
patient  that  had  died  with  septic  poisoning.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  stricken  with  septic  symptoms.  On  March  15  Dr.  Pennell 
operated  upon  his  colleague  in  an  effort  to  save  his  life,  and  in 
some  way,  he,  too,  became  infected.  Within  five  days,  Dr.  Bar¬ 
nett  passed  away  and  on  March  23,  1912,  at  dawn,  the  man  who 
had  won  the  confidence  of  even  the  wild  Afghan  frontiersmen, 
heard  the  summons  “Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 


INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
THEODORE  L.  PENNELL 


Reprinted  from  “ Doctor  Pennell :  Afghan  Pioneer” 

by  Ernest  H.  Hayes 

By  permission  of  the  publishers,  The  Livingstone  Press,  London 

Beginning  Work  on  the  Frontier.  (Pages  21-23.) 

With  characteristic  energy  Pennell  at  once  began  exploring  thor¬ 
oughly  this  corner  of  the  Northwest  Frontier.  From  the  outset 
the  mountain  masses  that  form  the  wall  of  partition  between  India 
and  Afghanistan  fascinated  him.  “When  God  created  the  world, 
there  were  a  lot  of  stones  and  rocks  and  other  lumber  left  over, 
which  were  all  dumped  down  on  our  Frontier,”  was  the  native 
Afghan  explanation  of  the  jumble  of  massive  rock,  narrow  defile, 
zigzagging  pass,  broken  plateau,  beetling  crag,  and  rushing  moun¬ 
tain  torrent  that  formed  the  chief  features  of  the  landscape.  With 
a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  the  traveller,  geologist,  or  artist, 
Pennell  looked  at  the  great  rocky  heights  along  the  skyline  and 
longed  to  get  behind  them — for  there  lay  the  closed  land  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  which  he  hoped  one  day  to  enter  as  a  Gospel  pioneer  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

That,  however,  was  a  dream  of  the  future.  In  the  immediate 
present  he  had  to  explore  the  valleys,  hillsides  and  broken  terri¬ 
tory  that  separated  the  mountain  boundary-wall  from  the  great 
river  plains  of  Northern  India.  Here  lived  the  border  tribes  whose 
language  he  must  at  once  learn  and  with  whose  habits  of  life 
he  must  necessarily  become  familiar.  Dera  continued  to  be  his 
headquarters  during  this  preliminary  period  and  his  days  became 
full  with  the  work  of  learning  the  language,  seeing  patients, 
making  friends  with  the  people  and  taking  a  share  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  work  of  the  mission. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  both  Pennell  and  his  mother  that  he  could  plunge  into 
missionary  service  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Dera.  The 
power  to  heal  is  independent  of  language;  and  medical  skill  is 
the  universal  password  into  every  home.  He  soon  discovered,  too, 
that  in  India  a  doctor  commands  the  same  deference  and  esteem 
as  a  holy  man  or  a  religious  teacher. 

“There  is  a  feringhi  daktar  (foreign  doctor)  at  the  mission 
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who  heals  the  body  and  demands  no  gifts  for  his  services.” 

The  news  quickly  travelled  and  patients  with  all  kinds  of  ail¬ 
ments  flocked  to  Pennell  for  treatment.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  do  justice  to  most  of  the  cases  without  a  hospital,  however, 
and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  accepting  only  such  patients 
as  he  could  hope  to  benefit  under  such  Serious  disadvantages. 

Whenever  possible  he  visited  the  patients  in  their  homes  and 
this  at  once  started  him  on  medical  tours  to  villages  far  and  near. 
The  first  of  these  journeys  took  him  to  the  village  of  Gomal. 
To  lessen  the  language  difficulty,  he  took  a  native  assistant  with 
him  to  interpret  and  as  soon  as  his  purpose  in  coming  was  made 
known,  a  large  number  of  prospective  patients  quickly  gathered. 
His  genial  manner,  gentle  methods  and  generous  service  soon  won 
the  hearts  of  the  villagers  and  they  brought  him  milk  and  sweet¬ 
meats  and  begged  him  to  stay  with  them  for  many  days.  He 
could  not  do  this,  but  he  accepted  their  gifts  gratefully  and  ate 
and  drank  the  food  they  brought  him.  As  a  doctor  with  many 
degrees,  none  knew  better  the  risks  of  possible  infection  to  which 
he  exposed  himself  by  this  policy  but  his  faith  was  equal  to  it — 
and  although  his  originality  and  rashness  in  this  may  have  been 
open  to  criticism,  it  was  remarkably  successful  in  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  natives  and  endearing  him  to  them. 

Beginning  at  Bannu.  (Pages  27-28,  28-30.) 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  as  Bannu  commands  the  Tochi  Pass,  Pen¬ 
nell  would  be  stationed  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  closed  country 
of  Afghanistan,  with  tremendous  opportunities  for  preaching  and 
doing  medical  work  among  the  countless  travelers  and  tribesmen 
who  pass  in  and  out  of  the  gate  throughout  the  year.  The  fact 
that  this  point  of  vantage  was  also  a  point  of  great  peril,  added 
to  its  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the  adventurous  doctor.  His  ten 
months’  preliminary  work,  with  Dera  as  his  centre,  had  not  only 
brought  him  into  touch  with  many  of  the  Pathan  tribes,  but  had 
made  it  quite  clear  that  there  would  be  ample  scope  for  medical 
work,  as  well  as  for  proclaiming  the  message  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

“The  Bannuchies,”  according  to  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  “are  bad 
specimens  of  Afghans.  Could  worse  be  said  of  any  human  race! 
They  have  all  the  vices  of  the  Pathans  rankly  luxuriant,  the  virtues 
stunted.  The  introduction  of  Indian  cultivators  from  the  Pun¬ 
jab  and  the  settlement  of  numerous  low  Hindus,  have  contributed 
by  inter-marrying,  slave-dealing  and  vice  to  complete  the  mongrel 
character  of  the  Bannu  people.” 

Pennell  soon  learned  that  the  mountains  to  the  northwest  and 
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southwest  of  him  were  inhabited  by  Wazirs,  another  of  the  Pathan 
tribes,  who  have  been  described  as  “brave,  hardy  rogues,  fearless 
and  unashamed,  whose  territory  is  a  sanctuary  for  all  bandits  and 
outlaws  from  both  sides  of  the  border.”  Here  was  work  and 
peril  sufficient  even  for  Theodore  Pennell !  .  .  . 

At  last  the  cavalcade  of  the  Pennells  entered  Bannu,  and  the 
activity  of  its  streets  and  market-place  at  once  appealed  to  the 
doctor.  Difficulties  no  less  than  perils  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Fierce-looking  warriors  from  half-a-dozen  different  clans  of  the 
Pathans  jostled  him  in  its  busy  streets,  while  here  and  there  the 
scowl  of  a  mullah  (Moslem  priest)  indicated  some  of  the  troubles 
that  lay  ahead. 

A  few  hours  spent  at  the  mission  station,  now  under  his  care, 
revealed  the  arduous  nature  of  the  work  and  its  many  ramifica¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  medical  work,  he  had  charge  of  the  preach¬ 
ing,  the  teaching  of  a  boys’  school  and  of  evangelistic  work  in  the 
surrounding  villages. 

As  soon  as  he  had  familiarized  himself  with  the  details  of  his 
tasks,  Pennell  decided,  in  his  quick  way,  that  the  best  plan  of 
announcing  his  arrival  to  the  people  of  Bannu,  as  well  as  the 
surest  way  of  getting  to  know  them,  was  to  adopt  first-hand  means. 

“To  the  Pathan  I  will  become  as  a  Pathan,  that  I  may  gain  the 
Pathan,”  said  Pennell  to  his  mother,  adapting  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  for  a  similar  noble  purpose. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  hardly  be  placed  upon  this  important 
step  taken  by  Pennell  of  adopting  native  dress  and  embracing  the 
habits  of  the  people  who  were  now  “bound  to  him  in  the  bundle 
of  life.”  He  allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  because  a  bare  chin  among 
the  Pathans  belonged  only  to  a  woman  or  a  callow  youth.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  found  the  strange  garments  quite  comfortable  and 
as  his  build  and  sharp  features  were  much  akin  to  those  of  the 
Pathan,  he  was  soon  almost  indistinguishable  from  them. 

The  Need  for  a  Hospital.  (Pages  34-35.) 

The  day  began  with  the  coming  of  a  Khorot  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  Frontier,  whose  leg  had  been  shattered  in  a  “disagreement” 
with  some  Wazirs.  Hearing  that  a  doctor  sahib  had  settled  at 
Dera  Ismail  Khan,  this  man  had  suffered  the  pain  and  weariness 
of  a  long  camel  ride,  lasting  twenty  days,  only  to  find  that  the 
doctor  had  removed  to  Bannu.  In  terrible  agony,  but  undaunted 
in  his  quest,  the  man  had  started  to  Bannu  in  the  doctor’s  wake, 
thus  completing  three  hundred  miles  of  travel  in  search  of  skillful 
treatment. 

Next,  a  small  girl,  badly  burned  over  the  arms  and  back  in  an 
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accident  three  weeks  before,  was  brought  in,  in  a  serious  condition. 
Then  a  man  and  woman  arrived  breathless,  with  their  boy  of  six, 
who  had  been  gored  in  the  face  by  a  cow.  Later  a  little  girl  was 
carried  in  with  limbs  badly  fractured  by  a  fall  from  the  back  of 
a  buffalo. 

Another  case  requiring  attention  was  that  of  a  boy  from  Khost — 
an  attractive  youth  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  a  pathetic 
story.  He  had  been  unable  to  put  his  right  foot  to  the  ground 
for  two  years  because  the  bone  was  diseased,  and  when  stories 
of  the  wonderful  cures  effected  at  Pannu  reached  his  home  he  de¬ 
termined  to  get  there  and  be  cured.  The  obstacle  of  eighty  miles’ 
journey  across  mountains  with  only  one  effective  leg  could  not 
deter  him.  He  reached  the  hospital  starving,  filthy  and  exhausted, 
having  crawled  for  the  greater  part  of  the  journey. 

A  tall  swarthy  Afghan,  of  fine  presence,  was  next  brought  in 
with  a  shattered  thigh-bone,  the  effect  of  a  bullet.  The  case  was 
clearly  one  for  amputation,  but  the  Afghan  objected,  for  a  leg 
lopped  off  in  this  life  meant  a  leg  short  in  the  next  world.  Only 
after  a  long  argument  could  the  doctor  persuade  the  man  to  allow 
an  operation  that  would  save  his  life,  and  then  only  on  condition 
that  the  limb  should  be  kept  for  him  to  take  home,  to  be  buried 
with  him  ultimately.  He  even  rejected  the  thoughtful  solution  of 
his  difficulty  suggested  by  the  doctor,  who  promised  to  bury  the 
limb  in  the  mission  compound,  and  directed  the  man  to  leave  a  note, 
to  be  buried  with  him,  stating  where  the  limb  could  be  found. 

“Do  you  suppose  the  angels  have  nothing  better  to  do  on  the 
Resurrection  Day  than  going  about  looking  for  my  leg,”  he  growled. 
“And  even  if  they  did  take  the  trouble,  they  would  not  come  into 
this  heretic  place  for  it!” 

Winning  His  First  Convert.  (Pages  37-40.) 

One  day  a  native  boy  presented  himself  at  the  mission,  begging 
for  work,  and  as  the  doctor  scanned  the  half-shy,  wholly-sad  face 
of  the  applicant,  he  felt  certain  he  had  seen  him  before.  The  lad 
seemed  very  reluctant  to  tell  his  story,  but  Pennell  was  a  past- 
master  in  the  art  of  winning  a  boy’s  confidence,  and  bit  by  bit  he 
dragged  out  of  him  a  sad  tale.  Months  before  Jahan  Khan  had 
brought  his  stricken  father  to  Pennell  at  Dera,  for  treatment.  Al¬ 
though  treated  with  every  kindness,  Ismail  Khan  had  not  made  the 
rapid  recovery  he  had  expected  and  afraid  of  dallying  further 
under  the  influence  of  the  infidel  hakim  (doctor)  and  fearful  lest 
his  son  should  be  contaminated  with  the  infidel  teaching,  he  had 
left  Dera  to  seek  a  cure  at  a  native  shrine. 

“I  remember  you  quite  well,  Jahan  Khan,”  said  the  doctor  kindly. 
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“Where  is  your  father  now?”  “Alas,  sahib,  he  is  dead,”  replied 
the  boy,  “and  I  have  no  money  and  no  friends.  A  friend  of  my 
father  told  me  that  the  feringhi  daktar  wanted  a  boy  who  could 
speak  Pushtu.” 

Jahan  Khan  tried  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  had  at  first  refused  to 
seek  work  in  the  house  of  an  infidel  until  necessity  had  driven 
him  to  the  step,  but  the  doctor  could  read  all  this  in  his  hesita¬ 
tion  and  reluctance  to  appear  over-friendly.  He  engaged  the  boy 
there  and  then,  made  full  use  of  him  in  improving  his  knowledge 
of  Pushtu,  respecting  the  lad’s  religious  reserve,  and  content  to 
let  the  spirit  of  the  place  do  its  work. 

A  wonderful  new  life  opened  for  Jahan  Khan  from  the  day  he 
entered  the  mission  and  although  he  was  determined  not  to  listen 
to  the  blasphemy  of  the  infidel  religion,  he  could  not  help  being 
amazed  at  all  he  saw  and  heard.  The  greatest  surprise  of  all, 
and  the  severest  blow  to  his  religious  ideas,  was  the  mission  school; 
to  his  utter  amazement  Jahan  Khan  found  boys  of  all  religions 
working  and  playing  together.  The  mission  cricket  team  was  made 
up  of  Hindus,  Moslems  and  Christians,  the  captain  being  a  con¬ 
verted  Hindu.  This  latter  fact  was  the  greatest  difficulty  to  Jahan 
Khan — that  a  Hindu  should  take  precedence  over  a  Moslem  was 
indeed  a  topsy-turvy  state  of  affairs,  but  when  that  Hindu  had 
become  an  infidel — well,  what  was  the  world  coming  to ! 

Although  completely  puzzled  by  much  that  went  on  at  his  new 
work,  Jahan  Khan  had  an  overmastering  passion  to  learn  to  read. 
Out  of  his  small  earnings  he  cheerfully  paid  the  doctor’s  Afghan 
munslii  (teacher)  for  some  reading  lessons.  The  day  came  when 
the  munslii  handed  him  a  copy  of  a  Gospel  in  Pushtu  to  read, 
and  in  this  crisis  the  boy’s  passion  for  education  was  victorious 
over  his  religious  scruples. 

He  read  strange  doctrines  in  the  infidel  book,  including  the 
words,  incredible  to  a  Pathan  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  blood- 
feuds: 

“Love  your  enemies;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.” 

Jahan  Khan’s  world  seemed  to  have  suddenly  turned  upside 
down,  for  the  rule  of  life  among  his  own  people  was: 

“Shoot  your  enemy  and  get  his  rifle.” 

Full  of  questions,  he  became  such  a  persistent  inquirer  of  the 
Moslem  munslii  that  the  man  grew  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  the 
new  reading-book  on  his  pupil.  Angrily  he  snatched  the  Gospel 
out  of  Jahan  Khan’s  hands  and  refused  to  continue  the  reading 
lessons.  “Go  back  to  thy  household  tasks,  mudhead;  these  things 
are  too  high  for  thee,”  he  said  decisively. 

Pv  this  time,  however,  the  Gospel  had  begun  to  do  its  work; 
instead  of  putting  his  fingers  into  his  ears  when  the  Bible  teacher 
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was  speaking  to  the  patients,  Jahan  Khan  listened  eagerly,  and 
even  waylaid  the  daktar  sahib  with  eager  questions.  Presently  the 
news  was  passed  around  that  Jahan  Khan  had  become  the  sahib’s 
'“chela”  (disciple).  The  boy  was  not  allowed  to  change  his  faith 
without  paying  the  penalty,  but  when  persecution  failed  to  turn 
him  from  the  new  teaching,  stronger  measures  were  adopted;  he 
was  nearly  strangled  one  afternoon  with  his  own  paggri  (turban) 
by  two  stalwart  Pathans  in  a  street  near  the  hospital.  Fortunately 
his  yells  “O,  my  daktar  sahib!  O,  my  daktar  sahib!”  reached  the 
ears  of  Pennell  in  time  for  the  doctor  to  effect  a  rescue. 

Jahan  Khan  became  Pennell’s  first  convert  and  his  devoted  friend 
and  disciple  throughout  the  missionary’s  life.  His  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  made  him  a  useful  servant  and  before  long  the  doctor  made 
him  his  assistant  in  the  medical  side  of  his  work. 

Enduring  Hardship  as  a  Good  Soldier.  (Pages  52-53, 
55-57.) 

One  evening  as  darkness  fell  and  Pennell  was  many  miles  from 
Bannu,  he  met  two  Wazirs  and  a  mullah  out  on  a  marauding  expe¬ 
dition.  He  greeted  them  in  his  usual  friendly  way: 

“Peace  be  unto  you.” 

'Flie  mullah  had  met  Pennell  before  and  recognized  him : 

“To  you  peace;  you  are  a  foreigner!” 

As  the  doctor  passed  on,  the  Wazirs  whispered  suddenly  to  the 
mullah,  and  some  months  afterwards  the  same  two  Wazirs  de¬ 
manded  a  favor  of  the  doctor  “because  he  owed  his  life  to  them.” 
“How  is  that?”  he  asked.  He  then  learned  that  the  whispered 
conversation  on  that  dark  night  by  the  roadside  had  been  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Let  us  kill  him  and  make  sure  of  Paradise,  for  he  is  an  un¬ 
believer,”  the  Wazirs  had  suggested.  “No,”  objected  the  mullah, 
“he  is  working  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  cures  the  sick.  His 
blood  is  not  lawful.”  So  they  passed  on  at  the  time,  but  now 
claimed  merit  in  that  they  had  not  killed  him  when  they  had  the 
opportunity. 

The  doctor  was  never  under  any  illusion  as  to  the  risks  he  ran 
through  Moslem  fanaticism,  yet  on  principle  he  went  unarmed  into 
the  worst  danger  zones.  He  believed  that  the  surest  protection 
was  to  be  without  weapons,  knowing  that  nothing  was  more  coveted 
by  the  Pathan  than  firearms,  and  many  a  soldier  and  traveller  had 
been  attacked  and  killed  simply  because  he  was  carrying  a  better 
revolver  or  rifle  than  that  possessed  by  a  passing  native. 

'Pile  annual  horse  fair  in  Bannu  was  always  a  great  day  for 
the  townsfolk.  Troops  of  horses  from  across  the  border  were 
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brought  down  for  sale,  and  the  little  town  was  crowded  with  visitors, 
some  from  distant  places  far  across  the  Frontier.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  narrow  streets  were  full  of  half-broken  colts,  as  wild¬ 
looking  and  dangerous  as  their  masters.  This  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
claiming  the  Christian  message  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  Pennell,  with 
Rev.  A.  E.  Day,  a  clerical  missionary,  opened  a  bookstall  in  the 
market — an  act  fiercely  resented  by  some  of  the  mullahs  present, 
who  set  to  work  on  the  easily-aroused  fanaticism  of  the  wilder 
visitors  from  afar,  and  they  began  to  stir  up  trouble.  Ferocious 
scowls  and  muttered  curses  against  the  two  “feringhi  dogs”  pres¬ 
ently  grew  in  volume  and  Pennell  warned  his  colleague  to  be  on 
his  guard.  .  .  . 

With  a  tremendous  push  Pennell  reached  the  other  English¬ 
man  in  time  to  help  him  to  his  feet  but  the  crowd  was  now  thor¬ 
oughly  aroused.  The  more  Pennell  tried  to  help  Day,  the  more 
incensed  were  they  against  him.  Several  times  he  was  tripped  up, 
to  be  thrown  down  again  directly  he  could  regain  his  feet.  Al¬ 
though  his  paggri  (turban)  was  lost  early  in  the  fray,  his  clothes 
were  torn,  and  he  was  badly  bruised,  he  still  tried  to  force  his 
way  to  his  friend’s  side,  but  all  his  efforts  were  fiercely  resisted. 
“Christian  dog!  Infidel!  Accursed  feringhi!”  By  this  time  the 
Bannu  people  in  the  crowd  had  fallen  back,  and  the  leaders  in  the 
fray  were  wild  Wazirs  and  Kabulis,  who  in  a  brush  with  feringhis 
(foreigners)  would  stick  at  nothing.  Finally  Pennell  was  thrown 
violently  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  wild  yell,  an  evil-looking 
Kabuli  stamped  on  his  body  and  even  on  his  face.  Stunned  by 
this  violent  outrage,  Pennell  lay  perfectly  still  for  a  few  moments. 

“Infidel  dog!  ’Twere  his  deserts  had  we  killed  him,”  said  a 
Kabuli  angrily. 

“Infidel  though  he  be,’  chimed  in  an  Afridi  soldier,  “the  officer 
sahibs  are  his  friends,  and  there  will  be  questions  asked  if  harm  is 
done.” 

“Be  he  what  he  may,”  added  one  of  the  Bannu  townsmen,  “his 
works  are  the  works  of  Allah.  Only  last  moon  he  opened  my 
eyes  that  had  not  seen  for  many  a  year.” 

By  this  time  Day  had  helped  Pennell  to  his  feet,  but  he  was 
still  half-dazed  and  was  wiping  the  blood  from  his  face.  Afraid 
of  trouble  with  the  British  garrison,  their  anger  mollified  and 
secretly  admiring  the  pluck  of  the  Englishman,  the  crowd  gave 
way  as  Pennell  was  helped  by  his  friend  out  of  the  market-place. 

The  story  of  the  fracas  at  the  horse-fair  soon  spread,  but  the 
most  wonderful  thing  of  all  to  the  Afghans  was  the  way  the  feringhi 
took  his  revenge.  Among  the  patients  at  the  hospital  that  day 
were  Wazirs  and  Kabulis,  who  were  doctored  by  Pennell  with  his 
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usual  gentleness,  although  he  was  bruised  and  stiff,  and  bore  on 
his  faee  the  marks  of  their  attack  earlier  in  the  day. 

Visiting  a  Robber  Chief.  (Pages  65-67.) 

Here  Cliikki,  a  Robber  Chief,  waited  to  receive  his  guest,  and 
as  the  two  men  faced  each  other  they  were  a  study  in  contrasts. 
The  outlaw  was  clearly  surprised  to  see  before  him  the  tall,  spare 
figure  of  a  seeming  Pathan,  whose  mild  manner  and  blue  eyes  re¬ 
vealed  the  feringhi.  Pennell  found  himself  facing  a  short,  black- 
bearded  Pathan,  with  fierce  eyes  and  a  swaggering  manner;  his 
six-chambered  revolver,  long  knife  and  modern  rifle  revealed  the 
border  chief  and  outlaw.  As  they  eyed  each  other  up  and  down, 
each  realized  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  brave  man. 

“Welcome,  sahib;  Allah  be  with  thee,”  was  Chikki’s  polite 
greeting. 

“And  with  thee,  friend,”  replied  Pennell  quietly. 

“Didst  thou  not  fear  to  come,  sahib?”  said  the  outlaw,  with  a 
sardonic  smile. 

“Am  I  not  thy  guest,  O  chief?”  was  the  doctor’s  cool  retort. 

“It  is  well  said,  sahib;  and  thou  needest  food  and  rest,”  said 
Cliikki ;  and  calling  his  followers,  the  outlaw  ordered  a  meal  to  be 
served.  Charpais  were  brought  out  into  the  courtyard  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  rugs ;  then,  with  true  Afghan  hospitality,  a  magnificent 
feast  was  spread,  as  for  an  honored  guest.  A  sheep,  roasted  whole, 
savory  dishes,  and  spiced  tea  secured  ample  justice  from  the  doc¬ 
tor,  who  was  ravenously  hungry.  In  spite  of  the  urgent  request 
he  had  sent,  Cliikki  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  set  Pennell  to  work,  so 
at  last  the  doctor  rose  to  indicate  that  he  had  eaten  well  and 
sufficiently. 

“How  can  I  serve  thee,  friend?”  he  inquired.  “One  of  my  men 
is  wounded,”  replied  Cliikki.  “It  was  an  accident  on  the  hills — 
some  shooting  affair,”  he  said  hurriedly,  as  though  anxious  to  avoid 
explanations,  “and  his  leg  heals  not.” 

The  doctor’s  features  were  immovable,  although  he  was  inwardly 
amused,  for  it  would  be  easy  to  guess  the  nature  of  the  “accident.” 
“Let  me  see  him,”  said  Pennell  gently. 

Cliikki  led  the  way  through  a  maze  of  huts  to  where  the  sick 
man  lay,  and  he  stood  silently  watching  as  the  doctor  dressed  the 
man’s  wound  and  gave  him  a  cooling  draught  to  allay  his  fever. 

After  that  Pennell  went  the  round  of  the  village,  ministering  to 
the  needs  of  Chikki’s  people^  while  the  chief  kept  close  to  his  guest 
in  fear  lest  any  harm  should  come  to  him,  so  violating  Pathan  hos¬ 
pitality  and  bringing  discredit  on  the  outlaw’s  name.  This  done, 
Cliikki  led  the  way  back  to  his  courtyard,  saying: 
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“I  have  heard  that  you  are  a  preacher  of  the  Injil  (Gospel) , 
sahib,  and  I  wish  to  hear  thee,  that  I  may  judge  of  the  merits  of 
both  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.” 

Pennell  soon  found  himself  sitting  next  to  the  chief  on  a  charpai 
in  the  large  courtyard,  while  Chikki’s  mullah  sat  on  his  other  side, 
and  his  men  ranged  themselves  in  front.  Describing  the  scene 
afterwards,  Pennell  said: 

“They  were  truly  a  motley  crew,  nearly  all  of  them  men  who 
had  fled  across  the  border  from  British  justice  for  some  murder 
or  other  crime — representatives  of  all  the  tribes  down  the  Fron¬ 
tier,  and  even  a  few  Hindus.  There  they  sat,  with  a  devil-may- 
care  look  in  their  truculent  faces,  which  made  you  feel  that  they 
would  take  half-a-dozen  lives  to  rob  a  cottage  with  as  little  com¬ 
punction  as  if  they  were  cutting  sugar-cane.  Perhaps  Chikki 
thought  that  I  was  eyeing  my  congregation  suspiciously,  for  he 
turned  to  me  with  a  twinkle,  and  said: 

‘Do  not  alarm  yourself  about  all  these  fellows  around.  They  may 
all  be  rascals,  but  I  have  my  Martini-Henry  here,  and  if  anyone 
molests  you  I  will  send  a  bullet  through  him.’  ” 

Work  for  the  Man  of  Tomorrow.  (Pages  69-71, 
100-101.) 

When  Pennell  had  taken  over  the  work  of  the  Bannu  mission 
to  make  it  a  medical  outpost,  he  found  himself  in  charge  of  the 
mission  school  as  well  as  the  preaching  work.  We  can  imagine 
from  his  Working  Lads’  Institute  for  the  boys  of  London  that  he 
was  greatly  attracted  to  the  educational  side  of  the  mission  from 
the  start.  He  loved  boys,  with  the  natural  result  that  he  quickly 
found  his  way  to  their  hearts.  Thus,  although  the  hospital  claimed 
his  chief  attention,  he  took  care  to  keep  a  close  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  the  school,  although  he  had,  perforce,  to  leave  much  of 
the  teaching  in  the  hands  of  others ;  but  he  arranged  his  daily 
time-table  so  as  to  take  the  senior  classes  in  Scripture,  English 
and  Science  every  morning. 

“The  consulting  room  is  changed  for  the  classroom,”  he  wrote 
“and  the  missionary  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  class  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five  intelligent  young  fellows  preparing  for  their  Matricu¬ 
lation  at  the  Punjab  University  and  waiting  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  optics,  or  chemistry,  or  mechanics,  or  to  prac¬ 
tice  English  composition.  Or  he  may  have  them  attentively  listen¬ 
ing  while  he  goes  with  them  through  the  ever-fresh  stories  from  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  hearing  and  asking  them  questions,  as  its  teach¬ 
ings  are  brought  home  to  them  by  precept  and  by  illustration. 
Class  work  over,  a  visit  of  inspection  is  made  to  the  other  class- 
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rooms,  where  the  remainder  of  the  school  staff  are  at  their  work, 
which  the  school  principal  must  criticize  and  supervise,  giving  some 
advice  here,  some  correction  there,  and  seeing  generally  that  every¬ 
thing  is  kept  up  to  the  mark/’ 

That,  in  his  own  words,  was  Pennell’s  daily  routine  in  the 
school,  and  even  when  both  doctoring  and  preaching  pressed  upon 
his  time,  he  declined  to  allow  them  to  have  a  monopoly  of  it.  For, 
like  many  another  wise  worker,  he  knew  the  importance  of  training 
the  rising  generation.  To  a  major-general  whom  he  met  at  a 
military  dinner,  Pennell  confided  his  opinion  on  this  point. 

“It  is  hopeless  to  do  much  with  the  old  material;  they  come  to 
be  treated  in  the  hospital,  and  they  are  very  good  friends  with 
me  but  they  are  not  much  influenced  by  my  teaching,  whereas 
the  boys  are  different.  They  are  such  jolly  boys,  too,  so  plucky 
and  so  manly.”  .  .  . 

When  Pennell  first  went  to  India  he  admitted  that  he  had  a 
prejudice  against  mission  schools,  and  even  protested  against  a 
medical  missionary  having  to  superintend  a  school.  But  experi¬ 
ence  at  Bannu  led  him  to  reverse  that  opinion  in  a  very  short 
time,  as  he  became  convinced  that  the  hope  of  India  lay  in  her 
Christian  education.  The  power  of  Pennell’s  mission  school  as  a 
force  in  Christian  evangelism,  though  tardily  recognized  in  mis¬ 
sionary  circles  on  the  field  and  at  home,  was  quickly  perceived  by 
the  mullahs  on  the  spot.  .  .  . 

In  the  summer  of  1906  the  doctor  started  his  famous  tour  through 
India  with  the  school  football  team.  The  object  of  this  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Pennell — it  was  undertaken  to  develop  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  school,  to  gratify  the  love  of  travel  and  thirst  for  adven¬ 
ture  that  is  inherent  in  boys  the  world  over,  and  also  to  confer  on 
his  Bannu  scholars  the  benefits  of  a  carefully  planned  educational 
tour.  Its  details  were  arranged  beforehand  by  the  indefatigable 
doctor,  who  found  that  while  it  was  easy  to  get  schools  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  Karachi  to  accept  the  challenge  to  a  football  match  and 
offer  hospitality,  big  difficulties  emerged  in  arranging  a  “grand 
tour”  that  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 

Touring  India  as  a  Sadhu.  (Pages  88 ,  90-92.) 

“I  am  going  to  adopt  the  saffron  robe  and  tour  India  as  a  sadhu 
in  the  name  of  Christ,”  said  Pennell  to  Jahan  Khan,  who  had  by 
this  time  returned  from  his  missionary  journey  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
As  the  doctor  talked  over  his  plans  with  his  first  and  most  faithful 
disciple,  his  enthusiasm  proved  contagious,  and  in  a  trice  Jahan 
Khan  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  share  the  sadhu  journey.  His 
offer  was  joyfully  accepted.  In  planning  details  of  the  ground  to 
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be  covered  and  the  places  to  be  visited,  they  found  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  back  to  Bannu  by  the  spring  if  they  traveled  on 
foot,  in  the  manner  of  the  ordinary  sadhu.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment  Pennell  decided  to  use  his  bicycle,  although  it  was  obvious 
that  it  did  not  harmonize  particularly  well  with  the  role  of  sadhu. 

A  machine  was  found  for  Jahan  Khan  and  one  fine  morning, 
amid  loud  cheers  and  many  farewells,  they  rode  out  of  the  mission 
compound  wearing  saffron  robes  and — in  true  sadhu  fashion — carry¬ 
ing  no  money  for  the  journey,  and  no  baggage  except  one  change  of 
garments.  As  they  passed  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Bannu, 
people  stared  at  the  strange  sight  of  sadhus  on  bicycles  whilst 
others,  recognizing  the  doctor  and  his  companion,  greeted  them  with 
effusive  affection. 

Their  difficulties  began  on  the  second  day  out,  when  the  so-called 
road  became  nothing  but  a  devious  path  through  the  shifting  sand- 
dunes  of  the  Marwat  plain,  “where  a  submarine  might  travel  as 
readily  as  a  cycle,”  said  Pennell.  .  .  . 

Their  next  adventure  seemed  to  indicate  that  Providence  was 
working  in  their  behalf.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Jhelum  river  the  toll-keeper  stopped  the  travellers  and 
demanded  the  toll. 

“I  am  a  Christian  sadhu  journeying  to  Hindustan,  and  we  have 
no  money  of  any  kind  with  us.” 

The  man  looked  the  sadhus  up  and  down,  then  eyed  their 
bicycles,  and  dispensing  with  the  formality  of  stating  his  obvious 
opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  their  statement,  grunted:  “No  pice,  no 
path.” 

The  eloquence  of  Pennell  on  the  privileges  of  a  sadhu  fell  on 
deaf  ears,  so  there  was  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  sit  down  quietly 
by  the  toll-gate  and  await  events.  Presently  a  party  of  Hindus 
came  along  and  stopped  to  stare  at  the  strange  sight  of  sadhus 
with  cycles.  Using  their  surprise  as  an  opening  for  conversation, 
the  doctor  explained  their  mission  in  general  and  their  predicament 
in  particular,  and  after  much  talk  the  Hindus,  with  commendable 
religious  zeal,  tried  to  strike  a  bargain  with  Pennell. 

“We  will  gladly  pay  the  two  annas  for  your  toll  if  you  will  give 
up  preaching  the  Injil  (Gospel)  and  teach  our  Vedas  instead.” 

“The  attraction  of  our  Christ  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
for  one  who  has  tasted  the  sweets  of  following  in  His  footsteps  to 
desert  to  another  master,”  was  Pennell’s  quick  retort. 

“There  are  no  Christians  here  to  help  you  over,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  Hindus  or  Moslems  will  forward  you  on  such  a  mis¬ 
sion,”  they  contended. 

- 

I  am  quite  content  to  wait  by  the  roadside  till  help  comes;  and 
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I  am  sure  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait/’  said  Pennell  confi¬ 
dently. 

“Go  back  into  the  town;  there  are  Christian  missionaries  there 
who  will  help  you ;  but  no  one  will  cortie  this  way,  if  you  wait  all 
day,”  said  a  Hindu. 

“If  it  is  the  will  of  Allah  that  we  should  cross,  He  can  send  to 
us  here  the  money  we  require,  as  well  as  in  the  city,”  replied  the 
doctor. 

These  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  he  saw  an 
English  officer  riding  in  their  direction.  When  the  horseman 
reached  the  bridge,  Pennell  recognized  in  him  a  friend  from  the 
garrison  at  Peshawar,  who  greeted  him  warmly,  laughed  heartily 
at  his  predicament,  and  promptly  paid  the  two  annas  for  the  toll. 
'Fhe  doctor  was  so  delighted  at  this  sudden  change  of  fortune  that 
he  could  not  forbear  crying  out  to  the  crestfallen  Hindus:  “It  has 
not  taken  long  for  God  to  send  us  help,  even  from  so  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  as  Peshawar!” 

Opening  a  Branch  Station  at  Karak.  (Pages  96-98, 
98-99. ) 

At  last  along  came  the  opportunity  for  the  first  extension  of  the 
work,  and  Pennell  seized  it  eagerly.  To  the  north  was  the  village 
of  Karak,  in  a  tract  of  mountainous  country  in  the  Salt  Range 
district,  and  a  busy  centre  of  trade  in  salt.  Merchants  with  strings 
of  camels  converged  on  Karak  from  all  parts  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  Frontier  region.  Pennell  had  visited  the  place  during  one 
of  his  first  tours  from  Bannu,  and  it  appealed  to  him  straightaway. 
Its  beautiful  situation  in  a  valley  standing  thick  with  corn,  and  its 
commercial  importance,  made  it  an  excellent  site  for  a  mission 
station. 

Unfortunately  the  people  treated  him  very  churlishly,  refusing 
him  either  food  or  shelter — a  most  unusual  act  of  inhospitality. 
For  a  long  time  he  could  make  little  or  no  impression  on  them, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  mullahs,  who  had  made  their 
flesh  creep  with  stories  of  the  dire  results  of  taking  the  feringhi 
daktar’s  medicine. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  Pennell  and  Jahan  Khan  went 
once  again  to  Karak,  to  find  their  reception  very  different — every 
one  showing  a  strong  desire  to  be  friendly  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  the  mullahs. 

Pennell  discovered  that  the  change  had  been  wrought  by  an 
ex-patient  from  Bannu,  who  had  returned  to  Karak  with  a  glowing 
story  of  the  wonder-working  feringhi  hakim.  The  result  was  that 
now  an  eager  crowd  collected  around  them  and  presently  made  way 
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for  an  old  woman,  who  pushed  her  way  to  the  front  leading  a  blind 
man  by  the  hand. 

“Sahib,  sahib,”  she  cried,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  face; 
“give  my  son  again  his  sight.  Give  him  his  sight.  Give  him  new 
eyes.  I  will  work  to  pay  you  whatever  you  want.” 

“Let  me  see  him,  there  is  nothing  to  pay,”  said  the  doctor 
gently. 

Lifting  the  man’s  eyelids,  Pennell  carefully  examined  his  eyes, 
while  the  old  mother  danced  round  in  eager  excitement. 

“Bring  him  into  Bannu  and  he  shall  have  his  sight,”  said  the 
doctor  slowly. 

The  old  woman  threw  herself  at  his  feet  in  sheer  abandon  of 
happiness,  while  the  man  stood  speechless,  overcome  by  sudden 
hope.  The  news  of  old  Meriem’s  good  fortune  thrilled  the  crowd, 
and  in  a  trice  the  doctor  was  besieged  with  patients.  The  former 
hostility  of  the  people  gave  place  to  warm  friendliness  and  they 
begged  him  to  open  a  hospital  in  their  midst.  .  .  . 

With  his  practical  mind,  Pennell  deemed  this  a  direct  answer 
to  prayer  and  a  clear  call  from  God  to  begin  work  at  Karak.  He 
decided  to  open  a  little  dispensary  in  the  bazaar  and  to  put  Jahan 
Khan,  his  first  convert,  in  charge  of  it.  When  they  journeyed  to 
Karak,  full  of  hope  and  impatient  to  begin  work  there,  the  doctor 
had  a  further  pleasant  surprise — the  two  chief  mullahs  were  favor¬ 
able  to  his  design. 

The  whirling  of  time  had  indeed  wrought  marvels  in  Karak — 
in  the  very  place  where  the  doctor  had  been  refused  food  and 
house-room,  on  his  first  visit,  a  little  Christian  dispensary  was 
opened,  and  the  ceremony  included  a  feature  that  was  talked  about 
long  afterwards  in  the  homes  of  the  people — the  two  chief  mullahs 
dined  with  the  padre  sahib,  and  one  of  them,  in  addressing  the 
people,  spoke  in  praise  of  Christianity!  On  the  following  day  the 
doctor  returned  alone  to  Bannu,  leaving  Jahan  Khan  and  his  wife 
in  charge,  with  everything  promising  well. 

The  End  of  a  Useful  Life.  (Pages  123-126.) 

Among  the  cases  in  the  overcrowded  hospital  at  this  time  wras  a 
virulent  one  of  septic  poisoning.  The  patient  died  soon  after  ad¬ 
mission,  and  Dr.  Barnett,  who  had  been  in  attendance,  removed 
the  soiled  string  network  of  the  infected  bedstead  with  its  own 
hands,  in  order  to  avoid  risk  to  any  other  member  of  the  staff. 
Unfortunately,  in  doing  this  he  must  have  received  a  scratch,  for 
soon  afterwards  he  developed  serious  symptoms  of  septic  poison¬ 
ing.  Pennell  at  once  took  entire  charge  of  Dr.  Barnett’s  case, 
doing  everything  that  skill  and  training  could  suggest.  On  the  15th 
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of  March  he  operated  on  his  colleague  with  some  success,  but  in 
doing  so  became  infected  himself. 

Two  days  later  Barnett’s  condition  became  hopeless,  and  by 
that  time  Pennell  was  too  ill  to  undertake  any  operations,  but 
could  only  be  induced  to  take  to  his  bed  by  his  wife  promising  to 
do  them  for  him.  An  S.  O.  S.  was  sent  to  Pashawar,  Lahore,  and 
Srinagar,  but  for  a  time  no  help  was  forthcoming.  By  the  20th 
Dr.  Barnett  was  sinking  rapidly  and  his  chief,  with  characteristic 
unselfishness,  insisted  on  all  the  medical  aid  being  devoted  to  his 
colleague. 

“Do  go  to  Barnett;  I  am  all  right,”  was  his  constant  cry. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Barnett  died  and  then  Pennell’s  first 
thoughts  were  transferred  to* the  young  widow  of  his  dead  col¬ 
league,  and  he  urged  that  she  should  have  every  attention  under 
the  shock  of  this  sudden  tragedy.  On  the  21st  Pennell  was  suffer¬ 
ing  severely,  but  hopes  were  fixed  on  his  splendid  constitution  and 
the  devoted  efforts  of  the  two  army  surgeons  and  the  two  medical 
missionaries  who  had  now  arrived,  while  he  was  nursed  with  skill 
and  devotion  by  his  wife,  helped  by  Miss  Fagg.  Throughout  the 
next  day  the  fight  for  his  life  went  on,  hope  alternating  with  fear 
among  the  devoted  friends  who  watched.  .  .  . 

Towards  evening  on  the  22nd,  his  pulse  began  to  fail  and  his 
condition  became  hopeless ;  yet  he  alone  of  those  in  the  sick  room 
seemed  to  be  without  fear  and  serenely  confident  of  the  future. 
H  e  was  cheerfully  prepared  for  whatever  might  happen,  his  sole 
anxiety  being  for  others.  His  friend  and  faithful  disciple,  Jahan 
Khan,  with  two  other  Christian  assistants  that  were  trophies  of 
his  work,  came  in  the  evening  and  prayed  with  him,  as  did  an  old 
and  faithful  Moslem. 

Just  before  midnight  he  was  distinctly  better;  it  seemed  as 
though  the  prayers  of  the  great  throng  that  still  waited  outside 
were  prevailing.  Cheerfully  he  insisted  that  doctors  and  nurses 
should  take  some  much-needed  rest,  thanking  each  one  as  he  bade 
them  good-night. 

At  3  A.  M.  next  morning  they  were  hastily  summoned,  for  his 
pulse  had  begun  to  fail,  and  they  could  see  that  the  end  was  near. 
He  lingered  on  the  brink  of  the  river  of  death  for  three  hours,  fully 
conscious,  bidding  each  of  them  a  cheerful  farewell,  adding  a  spe¬ 
cial  word  for  each  one.  Then  he  repeated  quietly  the  well-known 
and  much-loved  words  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm: 

“The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want,  Though  I  walk 
through  the  vallev  of  the  shadow  ...  I  will  fear  no  evil.” 

Just  as  the  strains  of  the  reveille  rang  through  the  morning  air  at 
6  A.  M.  to  proclaim  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  the  watchers  saw  that 
their  beloved  doctor  and  friend  had  passed  into  the  higher  service. 
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